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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Novels: by the author of Newton Foster, Peter 
Simple, dc. London. Re-printed by Carey 
& Hart, Philadelphia. 


It is generally admitted that there is no instru- 
ment more powerful in the formation of morals 
and manners, than works of fiction in the mass: 
nor more appropriate and efficient, in skilful 
hands, to produce the chief end of human insti- 
tutions, the *‘ greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” In proportion to its power should be the 
vigilance over its efforts; inasmuch as it is ever 
the benignity of its exercise, and not the extent 
of its means, that advances the prosperity of our 
kind. 

Whether the old form of regular novel is to 
be swept away for ever by the flood of fashion- 
able non-descripts at present in vogue, as the 
legitimate drama has succumbed to the melo 
dramas with which the stage is now burthened, 
and what may be the results for good or evil of 
this radical change in imaginative writing, are 
questions not properly belonging to a review of 
the present productions. The innovation is of 
older date than the author before us. And were 
the matter thoroughly sifted it would,eprobably, 
be found that the great Enchanter of the North, 
whose wand is now lost to the world, has more 
of that change to answer for than any of his co- 
adjutors, either living or dead. ‘The plan of the 
old novel was to take a single subject; to trace 
by slow yet progressive steps, the rise, progress, 
and consummation of certain principles of hu- 
man action personified, and to bring about such 
a catastrophe, as in the author’s view was a 
competent reward or punishment for the actors 
either of good or evil. The plan of its dramatic 
action required unity of design, movement and 
end. It was not essential to its purpose that the 
action should exhibit the customs, or the dialogue 
develope the manners, of the society or individuals 
who were introduced to bring out the moral of 
the tale. It was ample for the uses of the fable, 
that the point of principle meant to be inculcated 
should be strongly brought out, and exhibited in 
the nature of a deep and lasting moral lesson to 
the reader. ‘This was the end and aim of its 
unity of action, character and location, Whether 
it was an accurate picture of the manners and 
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modes of feeling of high or low life, 0 or of any 
condition of social existence, was not so mate- 
rial, as whether the incidents were probable to 
the world and the sentiments germain to huima- 
uity. It was, however, essential to the success 
of this species of writing that character should 
be accurately delineated, and its finer shades 
touched with a mastery of hand, and elicited 
with a delicacy of pencil, that should unfold it 
to the reader as a perfect verisimilitude of our 
kind. Failing in this, it ‘failed in every thing. 
When mind alone or principally was to be por- 
trayed, the exhibition of a monstrous abortion 
could not be long tolerated; and hence may be 
perceived the reason why so few productions of 
the kind above alluded to have attained any 
permanent hold on popular regard. Some in- 
deed there are, which it is needless ere to spe- 
cify, that have come down through successive 
generations, pure, and fresh, and vivid, as on the 
day of their nativity, and which bid fair to pro- 
long their pristine verdure and fragrance, sem- 
piternally with the Janguage in which they are 
written. Of how many of the productions of the 
last thirty years this may happen to be the fate, 
we profess not the spirit of prophecy to divine. 
Yet the signs of the times augur a rapid and 
deep declension in popular esteem of the great 
mass, which flourish and fret their little nour, 
and in the next are forgotten. 

It was not the least of the disadvantages of the 
by-gone school, that the sources of its powers are 
in some degree exhaustible. The strong and glar- 
ing points of human character and passion are 
limited in number, though illimitable in their ope- 
ration; and when the most prominent shall have 
been fully developed by master hands, the subse- 
quent labourers in the field must be content to 
glean among the minuter shades of variety »p- 
pendant to a main class, and atone in some 
measure for the loss of strength in their charac- 
ter by the careful delineation of shades of dif- 
ference, or compensate the attention of the 
reader by greater variety of incident, or minuter 
details of social or individual manners. ‘The 
metaphysical characteristics of the novel writer 
must give way, in some degree, to that necessity 
of producing novelty without which readers 
cannot be secured, nor the efforts of writers on 
any subject secure attention. ‘Thus, as a natural 
consequence, he comes to deal more with matter 
than with mind, and the tendency is necessarily 
to sink the moral of the fable into comparative 
insignificance with the conduct of the story. 


When we consider that even the mighty genius 
of Scott was thrown back upon historical remi- 
niscences and neglected traditions for the basis 
on which to construct his splendid creations, we 
shall the less wonder that a herd of far-off imi- 
tators should have deemed that the superstruc- 
ture which he but made subservient as a founda- 
tion, and should have flooded the reading world 
with an occan of dreamy and inane productions, 
hundreds of which possess not one redeeming 
trait of genuine nature to retard their progress 
to that oblivion whither they are hastening with 
the most gratifying rapidity. 

Among, yet perhaps not of, these imitators is 
the spirited author of the novels before us. With 
the great weird-master he is not to be, nor can 
he be compared; for his scenes are on an ele- 
ment in which Scott was by no means familiar, 
and but little calcwlated to shine. If the author 
of Newton Foster is to be estimated with refer- 
ence to compeers, we can only name along with 
him Smollett and our own Cooper. To the first 
he is in this far superior, that he is much more 
at home upon the water, and that his tact, com- 
bined with the effect of the period of his pro- 
ductions, has induced him to sink the grosser 
characteristics of the seaman, and exhibit him 
not so much as a distinct species of our kind as 
an agreeable variety of that to which we all 
claim affinity. In a comparison of our author 
with the American novelist, he will be found 
more conversant with man than with the ele- 
ment on which he floats; the grandeur—the 
wild magnificence of the ocean is less the ob- 
ject of his thoughts, than are the characteristics 
of that portion of his race with whom he is in 
daily and femiliar course. He enters into the 
minutia of all around him, and presents us with 
vivid pictures of the modes of feeling, thought 
and action of all on board, from the captain to 
the ship boy. He opens to our view in detail 
the whole complex machinery of a man of war, 
with a certainty and exactitude that compels the 
belief that we are examining a veritable delinea- 
tion of sea manners and sea life. But to all this 
the moral of his writings is measurably sacrificed. 
We miss in a great degree the deep absorbing 
interest flowing from the contemplated results 
to the individual of his good or evil acts: and in 
this essential of a fictitious writer be falls far 
short of the last named novelist. 

But let us examine our author without refer- 
ence to any of his coadjutors, either present or 





past, and we shall find in him many admirable 
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requisites both as an instructer and as a pleasant 
companion. A good delineator of character, 
with a strong propensity to dwell upon and elicit 
the bright points and amiable feelings of our 
nature, it is impossible to go along with him in 
his excursive flights, and not share in some 
measure the invincible good humour which is 
his chief characteristic. Storms, battles, ship- 
wrecks, alike find him gay and sailor like, with 
an exuberance of fresh and buoyant hilarity. 
Few wield a more graphic pen, and still fewer 
have examined with a keener and more intelli- 
gent eye the ordinary occurrences and pheno- 
mena of the world around him, dr have the 
power of bringing them so forcibly home to the 
mind and heart of his reader. Although his 
humour rivts in the broad burlesque, and there 
is none who has a better relish for a joke, or 
cracks his own with such an air; yet do we find 
ia him, frequently, a pathos of the most deep, 
acute, and searching character—not drawn out 
in lengthened and tedious claims upon our kind- 
lier sympathies, and taking as it were the affec- 
tions by a regular siege, but, by a single stroke 
of the pen, carrying the heart in one strong effort, 
and causing the pent up feelings to spring frony 
their bed with the gush of the mountain torrent. 

But his great strength is in the force and 
fidelity of his scenes: and here Wwe have a pe- 
culiarity in the author that we may not hope to 
explain to any reader, but which has doubtless 
been felt by all who have dipped into his works. 
We are assured that he is describing what ac 
tually is: there is a truth, a fidelity in them, he- 
yond what we are accustomed to see or expect 
in any writer in his line of the present day. The 
feeling in perusing many of his sketches is not 
that they are relations of probable events, but 
that they are absolute pictures of what has 
transpired. 

With qualities such as these at command, it is 
rather to be regretted that he should have per- 
mitted his fancy to run wild, and his humour to 
riot through so many hasty volumes as he has 
furnished to the world. A greater condensa- 
tion of thought, a more profound investigation of 
principles, the exercise of a sterner censorship 
over his productions, would have given us works 
from his pen that might have been safely recom- 
mended to the perusal of all ages and conditions, 
and would have placed his name high in the ranks 
of fictitious writers of any day. His sailors would 
be quite as true to nature and much fitter to hold 
intercourse with, had he spared the constant 
succession of oaths with which his volumes are 
interlarded, and the higher and more importart 
intention of fable been better: attained had he 
attended more assiduously to the relation be- 
tween the motives of human action, and the re- 
sults that are or should be their necessary con- 
sequence, 

But we are devoting, perhaps, a portion of 
space to the general attributes of the author, 
that should rather be given to a more detailed 
notice of his works. 

Firat on the list of these appears the “ Naval 
Officer;” certainly by no means a happy effort, 


nor at all destined to enhance the reputation of 


its author, or to advatice the cause of morality. 
It is faulty in its conception, and evil in its scope 
and tendency, Faulty, because it produces the 
picture of a headstrong unbridled youth, growing 
up full of unworthy propensities under the foster- 
ing care of a tender and virtuous mother whom 


he professes to love, and running a career of 


fondness of this parent to her latest hour. Evil 
in its tendency, because it conducts a being of 
but few good and many evil qualitiés to a bliss. 
ful termination of his imprudent and wicked 
career, by associating him in the holiest connec- 
tion with an angelic and virtuous creature, whom 
he has outrageously wronged in a woman’s ten- 
derest point. Frank Mildmay, the hero of the 
piece, runs a course of profligate willany and 
daring meammess, which, in poetic justice, should 
have conducted him to ignominious punishment, 
and he is rewarded in conclusion with the heart 
and hand of a lovely girl, and the enjoyment of 
a plentiful fortune. No work that rewards vice 
or error in any shape, can possibly advantage 
the cause of sound morality, however copiously 
the author may endeavour to atone for his faults 
by purgatorial punishment and doubtful repent- 
ance. Better had it been for the author’s fame, 
no less than for the advancement of a healthful 
tone of moral feeling, that this work had never 
seen the light. We are content to pass this his 
earliest production over with so slight censure, 
the more readily that the author has himself 
seen fit, in a late announcement of his works, to 
eondemn it in no qualified terms, and as his sub- 
sequent writings evince a determination to atone, 
as much as in him lies, for this his pristine error. 

«“ Newton Foster, or the Merchant Service,” 
is quite of a different and better stamp. In it 
Capt. M. has thrown out his strong points as a 
writer in fine relief, and has evinced both judg- 
ment and skill to render them entirely subservient 
to the elevation and praise of all the better feel- 
ings and honourable principles of our nature. 
Its moral tendency is of an exalted character ; 
eschewing meanness, falsehood, selfishness, as 
qualities not in any manner benefiting their pos- 
sessor, even in his temporal affairs. All the 
nobler attributes of humanity are aroused within 
us at every step of the story; the whole process 
and tenor of which is calculated to produce a 
lasting impression that virtue is mainly the 
creator of. its own reward. His hero struggles 
through many difficulties, incident to the poorer 
classes of society, with the additional incum- 
brance of an aged father to sustain, who is one 
of the most perfect pictures of honesty, simpli- 
city and single mindedness, that we recollect 
ever to have seen portrayed. Nicholas Foster, 
being plagued with an inveterate shrew of a wife, 
and picking up a scanty living by the repair or 
sale of watches, is constantly referring the date 
of his prospective happiness to two events anxi- 
ously anticipated, the death of his wife and the 
completion of his improvement upon the duplex; 
neither of which, however, takes place in the 
story. The enterprise and talent of his son, 
Newton, aided by the patronage of an uncle, 
another oddity, bring comfort and content in 
one respect, and the thorough reformation of 
hia wife, by a novel but effectual process, secures 
the balance of his happiness. We can scarcely 
be expected to give an outline of a work that 
sends us rambling over every quarter of the 
globe, and introduces to us half a hundred dif- 
ferent varieties of our species; but shall refer 
our readers to a portion of it, tending to illus- 
trate the shades of difference produced by diverse 
employments in three minds originally of the 
same mould; and with the same general charac- 
teristics—simplicity of feeling, singleness of pur- 
pose, and rectitude of intention. Newton, after 
severe and vain struggles to sustain his aged and 
almost helpless parent, at length seeks the pro- 


the law; but to whom circumstances have hither- 
to rendered him a stranger. He finds out his 
residence in London, with little difficulty, and 
afier a very peculiar reception is invited to bring 
his father with him on the following day. The 
third brother is a half pay lieutenant who lives 
in a retired cottage on the sea-side, and has 
under his protection a little girl rescued from a 
shipwreck. Anticipating his own speedy disso- 
lution, he seeks a protector for her in his more 
wealthy brother. The touches of character 
elicited in these several interviews sufficiently 
prove the acuteness with which our author has 
pried into the secret heart :nd habitudes of his 
species. 

The best of this series is “ Peter Simple’— 
the inimitable Peter Simple. Original certainly 
in design, and almost unique in execution, It 
was worthy of our author’s genius to take the 
** fool of the family” for his hero. Peter is a 
younger son of a second son of Lord Privilege, 
and all hopes of his preferment to the peerage 
being so far removed, he is provided for in the 
navy. But he has a better provision for himself 
in certain inherent qualities he possesses, by the 
proper training and exercise of which the * fool’ 
lad is made into a respectable, shrewd and ami- 
able man. These are, an uncompromising re- 
gard for truth, a jealous sense of honour, and 
an amiable docility of disposition; qualities amply 
sufficient, with due cave in their management, to 
elevate their possessor into respectful considera- 
tion among men. 

The author’s skill in this story is peculiarly 
manifested. Peter is his own biographer, and it 
is amusing to note the gradual improvement and 
elevation of the style from his unsophisticated 
beginning till it reaches the nervous vigour and 
fullness of the experienced man. We may say 
of this work, also, that it is more perfect in its 
plan than the others, and more consistent with 
poetic truth. Peter’s good fortune is the almost 
necessary result of his propriety of behaviour, 
while the evils which he suffers arise chiefly 
from the malevolent designs of others; and he is 
finally rewarded with high honours, affluent for- 
tune, and a charming wife, in which lucky dis- 
pensations, his fast and constant friend, O’Brien, 
a first rate Irishman, comes in for a bountiful 
share. His hero's first aspirations to official 
dignity are touched off in a vein of inimitable 
humour; and for a specimen of the author in his 
graver and better moods, we would instance the 
description of the burial of Capt. Savage, as ri- 
valing any in the language. 

Sufficient has now been exhibited of our au- 
thor’s manner, to show that he possesses in no 
slight degree the requisite qualifications for a 
successful writer of fiction; and the great popu- 
larity of his works affords ample evidence that 
his talents are fully appreciated. Let him re- 
press in some measure the exuberance of his 
humour, and adhere with more severity to the 
chief and only legitimate end of fictitious writ- 
ings—the moral improvement and intellectual 
advancement of his race, and he may have a 
fair claim to be ranked among those lights of 
the world, which, while they are the delight and 
admiration of their contemporaries, may well 
claim to be remembered by posterity with vene- 
ration and honour. 

The mere minister to the amusement or grati- 
fication of his fellow men may draw forth empty 
and evanescent applauses for a time, but the sub- 
stantial meed of gratitude and respect is adjudged 
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purpose of contributing his quota to their instruc- 
uon. 

* The King’s Own,” now just published by 
Carey & Hart, and which is the more immediate 
occasion of these remarks, is the history of one 
left an orphan, by the death of his father (who 
was executed for his part in the mutiny at the 
Nore) and mother on the same day. His father, 
of honourable family, but disowned in a moment 
of anger by his parents, devotes his infant son 
to the service of the king, as an atonement for 
his own error, and the boy is marked by an 
amiable old sailor with the broad arrow, the dis- 
tinctive sign of the king’s property. Notwith- 
standing the apparent disadvantage of almost 
constant confinement to a ship, the lad gets an 
education sufficient to qualify him for his ulti- 
mate station in life. Great variety of character 
is introduced in the work, and a rich sprinkling 
of our author’s characteristic fun and frolic is 
developed. 

There are portions of the work, however, in 
very bad taste; Rainscourt, who occupies our he- 
ro’s property; is a bad and dull character, while 
his unamiable wife is any thing but a pleasant 
companion for the reader. Her husband sepa- 
rates from her, and then endeavours to win back 
her affections, but not succeeding in this effort he 
drives her out in his curricle, and dashes her 
brains out! A chapter succeeds about embalin- 
ing her heart, and so forth, which we can desig- 
nate as little less than abominable. The hero 
after various adventures, during which he runs 
many risks, is finally shipwrecked on the coast 
of Ireland, and is assisted by Rainscourt’s daugh- 
ter, with whom, some how, he has fallen in love, 
and who is the heroine of the tale. Just as they 
are in all the raptures of expected happiness, 
Rainscourt, not knowing of their engagement, 
has our hero killed with ratsbane! This denoue- 
ment of horrors, so contrary to all the rules of 
novel writing, spoils the book; instead of a wed- 
ding we have a dead hero and a broken hearted 
heroine. We may add that the author fails 
mostly in this work in his land scenes and female 
characters. So highly, however, do we think of 
portions of the King’s Own, that if it were not 
spoiled by a few defects and were more of a 
book for the ladies, we should add it to the 
novels which we have already given in the 
“ Library.” 


—>— 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Several recent novels, to the amount of about twenty, 
have within a few weeks undergone a reading at our 
hands, we confess without much odification on the 
part of the reader. We could but remember Southey’s 
arrangement of novels according to the Linnwan sys- 
tem:—Monandria monogynia is the usual class, most 
novels having one hero and one heroine. Sir Charles 
Grandison belongs to the Monandria Digynia. Those 
in which the families of the two lovers are at variance 
may be called Dimcious. ‘The Cryptogamia are very 
numerous, so are the Polygamia. Where the lady is in 
doubt which of her lovers to choose, the tale is to be 
classed under the Icosandria, Where the party hesi- 
tates between lpve and duty, or avarice and ambition, 
Dydinamia. Many are poisonous, fow of any use, and 
far the greater number are annuals. 

M. Dessalines d'Orbigny, whose extraordinary col- 
lection of Natural History from South America was 
noticed in this journal last week, has just been eleeted 
a momber of tho Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 


Our townsman Dr, Bird, has returned from Eu- 
rope, where he made arrangements for the publication 
of his new novel, which is to be simultaneously printed 
in this city. 

Mr. Cooper, disgusted with his public honours, has 
actually given up his pon, and taken to mercantile 
pursuits. He is now a shipper of cotton to France in- 
stead of an exporter of novels! Jam satis! 

Miss Edgeworth is said to be writing a novel called 


“ Taking for Granted.” We should be glad to hear 
more of it. 


The “ Bookseller’s Advertiser” is perfectly welcome 
to the matter furnished originally by this ‘journal, but 
we do not see the propriety of placing our “ Notes of a 
Bibliomaniac,” under the head of “ Foreign items.” 
Those notes are collected with much care and !abour, 
and are not foreign items. We have abundance of 
them, which a regard for variety prevents our furnish- 
ing too rapidly. 

The readers of this jourral will recollect that we in- 
serted a few weeks sinee a chapter from an unpublished 
book entitled, “ Three Years in the Pacific; including 
Notices of Brazil, Chile, Rolivia, Peru, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Ayres.” By an officer in the United States 
Navy. We are gratified to add that the book is in 
press, and will be published in a few weeks by Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. Having enjoyed the perusal of the 
manuscript, we are confident that it will be a popular 
volume, peculiarly acceptable to Americans, and as we 
before said, no whit inferior to the “ Year in Spain,” 
by Lient. Slidell. It will be published simultaneously 
in London. 

Contemporaries are tolerable judges of temporary 
merit, but often most erroncous in their estimate of 
lasting fame. Burnet speaks of “one Prior,” and 
Whitlocke of “ one Milton, a blind man.” Burnet and 
Whitlocko were men of reputation themselves, but 
what shall we say of Heath, the obscure chronicler of 
the civil wars? He says, “one Milton, since stricken 
with blindness, wrote Salmasius; and composed an 
impudent and blasphemous book, called Iconoclastes,” 
Much of reputation depends on the period in which 
it arises. The Italians proverbially observe that one 
half of fame depends on that cause. In dark periods. 
when talents appear they shine like tho sun through 
a small hole in the window shutter. The strong beam 
dazzles amid the surrounding gloom; open the shut- 
ters, and the general diffusion of light attracts no 
notice, 

A German wrote a book to prove that Cmsar never 
was in Gaul! Walpole asks, was it he or his brother, 
who attempted to prove that Tacitus did not under- 
stand Latin? 

The poet Churchill is the author of tho following 
lines :— 

All would be deem’d, o’en from the cradle, fit 

To rule in politics as well as wit, 

The grave, the gay, the fopling, and the dunce, 

Start up (God bless us) statesmen all at once. 

Sir Wm. Temple declares that no one was ever a 
great poet who applied himself much to any thing else. 
Walpole relates that the Abbe Raynal, with some 
Frenchmen of rank came to seo him at Strawberry. 
hill. They were standing at a window, looking at the 
prospect to the Thanies, which they found flat, and one 
of them said in French, not thinking they were over- 
heard, * Every thing in England serves to recommend 
France to us the more.” Mr. Churchill instantly 
stepped up, and said, “* Gentlomen, when the Chero- 
kees wore in this country they could eat nothing but 
train oil.” . The remark served as a rebuke, but how 








erroneous it was let any one who has been among the 


Cherokoes attest. Wo have rarely sctn greater clean- 
liness than in the houses of their chiefs. 


Mr. Beckford—The Quarterly Review says that Mr. 
Beckford “is a poet, and a great one too, though we 
know not that he eve wrote a line of verse.” Mr. 
Britton, in his descriptive book of Fonthill Abbey, has 
given us the following stanzas from the pen of the pro- 
prietor. They are entitled “A Prayer.” 


“ Like the low murmur of the secret stream, 
Which through dark alders winds its shaded way, 

My suppliant voice is heard:—Ah! do not deem 
That on vain toys I throw my hours away, 


In the recesses of the forest vale, 
On the wild mountain,—on the verdant sod, 
Where the fresh breezes of the morn prevail, 
I wander lonely, communing with God. 


When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in cold shudderings through my sinking frame, 
I turn to thee,—that holy peace impart 
Which soothes the invokers of thy holy name; 


O, all-pervading Spirit! sacred beam ! 
Parent of light and life !—oternal power! 
Grant me through obvious clouds one transient 
gleam 
Of thy bright essence in my dying hour !” 


There is the true “ poetic temperament” pervading 
the whole of the “ Sketches” we are now publishing; 
two or three of the letters from Portugal contain pags- 
ages which will compare with the best prose of Wasb- 
ington Irving; but it is at Venice, and in the few pages 
devoted to Rome, that the genius of the author breaks 


out in its natural vigour; we shall come to these in 
our next number, 


Lord Byron, in his Childe Harold, when speaking of 
the degraded condition of Portugal, whose 


“ Dingy denizens are rear’d in dirt; 
Ne personage of high or moan degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt,” 


Makes the following allusions to “Cintra” and the 
author of Vathek :— 


“ Poor, paltry slaves! yet born ’midst noblest scenes— 
Why, nature, waste thy wonders on such men ? 

Lo! Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 

In variegatéd’ maze éf mount »4 gien. 

Ah, me! what hand eau pencil guide, or pen, 

To follow half on which the eye dilates 

Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than those whereof such things the bard relates, 
Who to the awestruck world unlock’d Elysium’s gates? 


“ The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown'd, 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown'd, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
Tho tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 

The vine on high, the willow transl below, 

Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow. 


“Then slowly climb the many-winding way, 
And frequent turn to linger as you go, 

From loftier rocks new loveliness survey, 

And rest ye at our “ Lady’s house of wo;” 
Where frugal monks their little relics show, 
And sundry legends to the stranger tell : 

Here impious mon have punish'd been, and lo! 
Deep in yon cave Honorius long did dwell, 

In hope to merit heaven by making earth a hell. 


And hero and there, as up the crags you spring, 
Mark many rude-carv’d crosses near the path : 
Yet deem not these devotion's offering— 
These,are memorials frail of murderous wrath : 
For wheresoe'er the shricking victim hath 

Pour’d forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife, 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldoring lath; 

And grove and glen with thousand such aye rife 


Throughout the purple land, whore law secures not life 


“On sloping mounds, or in the vale beneath, 

Are domes where whilomo kings did make repair; 
But now the wild flowers se them only breathe; 
Yet ruin’d splendour atill is lingering there. 





And yonder towers the prince's palace fair : 








The Fournal of Belles Lettres, 








There thou too, Vathek! England’s wealthiest son, 

Once form’d thy paradise, as not awaro 

When wanton wealth her mightiest deeds hath done, 
Meek peace voluptuous lures was ever wont to shun. 


Here didst thou dwell, here scliemes of pleasure plan, 
Beneath yon mountain's ever beauteous brow: 
But now, as if a thing unblest by man, 
The fairy dwelling is as Jone as thou! 
Here giant weeds a passage scarco allow 
To halls deserted, portals gaping wide: 
Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied ; 
Swept into wrecks anon by time’s ungentle tide !” 


The Portuguese nation is strongly tinctured with 
Judaism ; a decree of 1773, declares that “ the blood of 
the Hebrews is the blood of our apostles, our deans, 
our presbyters, and our bishops!” The Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Lisbon contain many disquisi- 
tions on subjects of Jewish erudition; the memoirs of 
no other national acad emy display this recondite know- 
ledge, and this great delight in Jewish writers. This 
predilection we see confirmed by a recent casual obser- 
vation of Madame Junot, the Duchess of Abrantes :— 
“The Portuguese nation,” she writes, “though ‘hree 
parts Jewish, are extremely tenacious of admitting 
amongst them any persons who do not bring good 
proofs of their purity of blood.” The old Portuguese 
Jews were wealthy, indolent, and literary, and shrunk 
from the contact of the inferior races of German and 
Poland; but their opulence has decayed, and no emi- 
nent person has succeeded to the splendid Hebrew 
grandeer, who have only left heirs to their names. It 
is still a truth, that the greater part of the Portuguese 
nation are absolutely Jewish. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, No. I., published 
at Richmond, strikes us as containing evidence of fu- 
ture excellence. No, If. will not be issued unless suf- 
ficient patronage is received; the opening address must 
stir up the spirit of Virginia. We shall look for its fu- 
ture numbers with anxiety. 

Practica! Perspective, for the Use of Students ; trans- 
lated from the French of T. B Thenot, by ono of his 
pupils, a very beautiful work, about to be issued in 
New York by Bliss, Wadsworth & Cg, reached us too 
late for an oxtended notice, which it appears to deserve. 
Next week we shall give an opinion of ito morits, 
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VARIETIES. 


The widow of Charles Brockden Brown died last 
week in this city. She was a lady of great literary ac- 
quirements, and devoted to roading. 

The total sum received at the different theatres in 
Paris during the year 1833, out of which 564,506 francs 
were paid to the poor, was 6,209,563 francs. The 
Italian opera is only opon for six months in the yeas 
and but three nights in the week. The Théatre Moliére, 
Panthéon, and Franconi’s, were open but for a part of 
the year, and the English Theatre but for a very short 
period. 

Chess.—It is the very game for a dull, drowsy, dream- 
ing man, who bestows as much empty thought and 
idle patience upon the movements of his little pieces of 
bone, as if their progress involved the fate of a king- 
dom.—Rutchie’s Tour. 

London Naval and Military Museum.—According to 
the report just published, this institution is going on as 
prosperously as its friends could desire; there has, been 
an increase of 830 members in the last year, making a 
total of 3,750, and the annual subscriptions amount to 

1,4501. L1s. 

Locusts.—The provinces of Hoo-hwang were, some 
time since, attacked by these destroyers; and, as they 
were found to be moving south, it was feared that the 
provinees of Qang-si and Quang-tong might also be 
visited—this has lately come to pass. As soon as their 
march brought them near the borders of the province, 
the viceroy issued a proclamation against them, in very 
strong terms, warning the people of their destructive 
habits, and the necessity that existed for at once de- 
stroying them. His excellency observes, that—having 


they stop to feed three times a day; after which, being 
tired and sleepy, they may be easily destroyed: if this 
be not done, each one will, the next day, be ten thou- 
sand, &c. &c. We know not whether his excellency’s 
description of the habits of this insatiable scourge be 
correct. Specimens of the insect are to be seen in the 
shops in Canton; they are of unusually large size, of 
both the brown and green kinds. They made their ap- 
pearance last year in great multitudes in most of the 
northern provinces of China.—-Canion Register. 
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New American Pubdlications. 


The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. By J. G. Hender. 
Translated from the German by James Marsh. 2 vols.. 
12mo. Burlington, Vt.: Edward Smith. 1834. 
Classical Family Library, No. XILI.; Aeschylus. 
Translated by the Rev. R. Potter, M. A. 1 vol.,12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1834. | 

Boys and Girls’ Library, No. XXI.; History of the 
United States, No. I., or Uncle Philip’s Conversations 
with the Children about Virginia. 18mo. New York: 
Harpers. 1834. 

The Christian Year. By the Rev. John Keble, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. With an 
introduction and occasional notes, by the Right Rev. 
George W. Doane, Bishop of New Jersey. } vol.,12mo. 
Philadelphia : Carey & Lea. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


The success which has attended the publica- 
tion of this “ Library,” while extremely gra- 
tifying to its projectors, who have laboured assi- 
duously to give it value and usefulness, proves 
that a taste for books is more widely diffused 
than had been generally imagined. The sub- 
scription list has steadily increased from the day 
the second number was issued, in an accelerated 
ratio; the number of patrons long since placed 
it beyond the reach of doubt whether it would 
take a permanént rank among the long list of 
periodicals, and we can now still more safely 
assert it to be established. 

Its object was to unite a mass of readers, so 
that books might be greatly reduced in price, at 
the same time that they reached, by means of 
the mail facilities, th8 most remote village in the 
Uuiun, where it would promote the circulation 
of ideas in hours of rolaxation—would, while 
its perusal rested the body, refresh the mental 
powers. It excludes from among the number 
who are presumed qualified to appreciate it, 
those only who find no tonversation pleasant or 
interesting but such as refers to the gratifica- 
tions they have in common with mere animals. 
But if we were to name any one description of 
persons whom we had especially in view, it 
would be those who, ‘called to the duties of 
active industry, have too little time to select 
good books, and have therefore not learned to 
appreciate both the pleasure and the solid ad- 
vantages to be dérived from a taste for reading, 
and the gradual addition of a respectable stock 
of general information to their professional .and 
indispensable acquirements. or such persons 
and it is the honour and blessing of the coun- 
try and of the present age that we must count 
them by thousands!—for such persons the in- 
formation tO be found in books has a double 
value. For their acquaintance with active life, 
and the necessity of seeing things as they actu- 
ally are, and not as a benevolent theorist might 
fancy and represent the world, enable and pre- 
dispose them to compare what they read with 
what they have themselves seen and known. 
The contrast between. bookish and practical 


of all kinds and purposes, from the manipula- 
tions of the artisan, to the working of the ma- 
chine of an empire, is now communicated in 
print. A book is a conversation, the number 
of the hearers of which is determined, not by 
the size of the room, or the advantages of the 
site, or the comparative circle of the speaker’s 
acquaintances, but by the value and attractions 
of the conversation itself. 

The widest experience which the most fa- 
vourably schooled individual can acquire, if he 
should avail himself of no other means of infor- 
mation, would leave him sadly in the rear, and 
rather tend to engender positiveness, self-suffi- 
ciency and a narrow mind. Nevertheless per- 
sonal experience is of inestimable worth, as the 
test and filter of the information supplied by the 
press. We inay even call it the digestive organ, 
through which the individual, out of the total 
mass, separates, takes up, and converts to his 
own proper life and functions whatever is for 
hina nutritious and congenial. ‘The chief obsta- 
cle in the way of those persons whom we are 
here contemplating, lies in the multitude and 
dispersion of the works supplying the informa- 
tion which is or may be required; if we have in 
the body of our volames rather ministered to the 
tastes and furnished conversation for the elegant 
leisure of the reader, we have also endeavoured 
in our “ Journal” to point out those works from 
which solid knowledge may be acquired. With 
regard to the contents of our multiform pages, 
we have endeavoured to embrace such matter 
as a person placed in intelligent society would 
feel himself uncomfortable in not knowing; so 
far at least, as would enable him to take an in- 
terest in the subject: whatever is requisite to 
make him feel at ease in the companies to which 
his choice may lead, and his means entitle him, 
from a consciousness that entire ignorance on 
such points may be construed as a mark of low 
breeding, or a proof at least that the man had 
taken no pains to bring himself level with his 
circumstances. Books must always furnish g 
large portion of the subject matter of the con- 
versation of intellectual persons; they are con- 
stantly supplying new thoughts, and new facts, 
and they are the best medium through which to 
measure the intellectual capacity of the age. 

Books however have become so numerous as 
to render an acquaintance with each an utter 
impossibility even if it were at all desirable. 
We have devoted much time, as well as labour 
and research, to sitting from the mass such as 
we conceived would most excite the mental 
energies without weakening them, blending the 
grave and the gay in perpetual succession, so as 
to furnish society to the recluse, conversation to 
those who mix with the world, and to the whole, 
a‘clue to the literature of the day. 

The occasional reeurrence to this subject in 
our columns must not be construed to a love of 
egotism. We aim not at display—we assert 
simple facts, intended to elicit confidence, and 
thus evdeavour to extend the circulation of the 
work, Bold assertion, we are well aware, is 
no evidence of reality—there is as little trouble 
in penning an impudent puff as a modest truth. 
But we invite scrutiny; and, knowing the nature 
of our panoply, seck the severest investigation. 
We would therefore suggest, that each subscri- 
ber who is pleased with the Library exert him- 
self to obtain another. He would thus gratify 
his own feelings and render a service to a friend, 
while he enabled us to carry out some important 








made diligent enquiry into their habits, he finds that 


nen is yearly superannuating. All knowledge, 


contemplated improvements in the work. 
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